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CHAPTER 22b 


ARMENIA IN THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTURY 


R. W. THOMSON 


‘Armenia’ has always had an ambiguous place between the major powers, 
be they the east Roman empire and Sasanian Iran, the Byzantine empire 
and the caliphate, or the Ottoman empire and the Safavids. Armenian loy- 
alties have not been consistent, either in support of a coherent internal 
policy or with regard to external diplomacy. The very definition of 
‘Armenia’ highlights the problem. Does the term refer to a geographical 
entity — and if so, what are its borders? Or does it refer to a people with 
common bonds — and if so, are those bonds linguistic, religious, cultural or 
political?! 


! The emphasis in this chapter will be on Armenian reactions to events as expressed by the native 
historians. The principal Armenian sources for the period are: 

Agathangelos: an anonymous history, written at the end of the fifth century, which gives the traditional 
account of the conversion of king Trdat and the missionary activity of St Gregory the Illuminator at 
the beginning of the previous century. Although replete with legendary tales and hagiographical com- 
monplaces, it is important for the Armenian Arsacid reaction to the overthrow of the Parthian Arsacid 
dynasty by the Sasanians. 

The Buzandaran: this traces the history of Armenia from the death of king Trdat c. 330 to the divi- 

sion of the country into Roman and Iranian spheres c. 387. The author is unknown. The work is a com- 
pilation of epic tales describing the gestes of the Arsacid dynasty, the noble house of the Mamikonean 
family (which played the leading role in the fourth and fifth century), and the descendants of Gregory 
in the patriarchate. It is the last witness to the disappearing Iranian traditions of Armenia, although the 
Christian author did not himself comprehend the original significance of all the aspects of social and 
political life which he described. 
Koriwn: a disciple of the inventor of the Armenian script, Mashtots. His biography of the master is 
probably the earliest original composition in Armenian. 
Moses of. Khoren: author of a history of Armenia from the days of Noah to the death of Mashtots, 
whose pupil he claims to be. Very important as the first account of Armenian origins, in which oral tra- 
ditions are integrated into the schema of Eusebius’ Chronicle, it is the most learned of early Armenian 
histories. Moses used many Greek, Jewish and Syriac sources (via Armenian translations). But his 
strong pro-Bagratid bias and his clear distortions of previous writers suggest a later authorship than 
that claimed. The date and authenticity are hotly contested. But it is significant that the Bagratids did 
not gain their ultimate prominence until the eighth century, and Moses’ history is not quoted until the 
tenth. 
Elishe: unknown author of a history describing the revolt against Yazdgard II in 450-1, the defeat of 
the Armenian army led by Vardan Mamikonean at Avarayr, and the ensuing imprisonment of surviv- 
ing Armenian nobles. This is probably not an eye-witness account as claimed, but a rewriting of the 
shorter version of these events in Lazar. Its great importance is the adaptation of the story of the 
Maccabees to the Armenian situation, and the identification of Christian with patriotic virtues. A 
sophisticated literary work, it shaped Armenian attitudes to the interaction of religion and politics 
down to the present time. 
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Despite the conversion of king Tiridates to Christianity, probably in 
314, and the establishment of an organized church, the continuing 
strength of Iranian traditions and the cultural and kinship ties of the 
Armenian nobility to Iran made Armenia an uncertain ally for the Romans. 
Yet since the Armenian monatchy was a branch of the Arsacid dynasty 
which had been overthrown by the Sasanians in 224, relations between 
Armenia and Iran were already strained. Tiridates’ conversion com- 
pounded an already difficult situation, for the shahs naturally became sus- 
picious of the future loyalty of Armenians to their Iranian heritage.’ In the 
fifth century, attempts by the shahs to impose Zoroastrianism led to armed 
conflict — while to the west, the Armenians found their relationship with 
fellow Christians increasingly marred by their involvement in the struggles 
over otthodoxy. The division of Armenia ¢ 387 into two monarchies and 
two spheres of influence — a large Iranian sector east of the forty-first par- 
allel of longitude, and a much smaller Roman sector west of that line up to 
the Euphrates — did not solve ‘the Armenian question’.* Both powers were 
to find Armenia a difficult neighbour. 

In the Roman sector (Inner Armenia) king Arshak soon died. His sub- 
jects were straightway placed under direct imperial rule through a comes 
Armeniae, on the other hand, the traditional rights of the Armenian princes 
in that area were not abrogated.? They enjoyed immunity from taxation, 
and no military garrisons were imposed. Procopius claims that it was this 
military weakness that later led Justinian to tighten his control. He observed 
that ‘Armenia was always in a state of disorder, and for this reason an easy 
prey for the barbarians. He might have added that social, religious and cul- 
tural ties with their kinsmen across the border could not enhance security. 


Lazar of P'arp: author of a history of Armenia from 387, picking up where the Buzandaran ends, to 
the appointment of Vahan Mamikonean as governor of Persian Armenia in 484. His history is an enco- 
mium of the Mamikonean family. But despite its bias, it is valuable as an account by someone who knew 
the major participants. (Most other early Armenian histories are by unknown authors and of uncertain 
date.) 

Sebeos: a “History of Heraclius' by a bishop Sebeos is mentioned by Armenian authors of the tenth 
and later centuries, but their quotations do not match the untitled text discovered in the early nineteenth 
century and published as the work of Sebeos. This anonymous work is important, none the less, as a 
product of the seventh century by an author familiar with events in the Armenian patriarchate. The 
emphasis is on Armenia in the context of Byzantine-Iranian rivalry from the time of Maurice 
(582—602) to the accession of Muawiya as caliph in 661. 

Book of Letters: a compilation of documents dealing with ecclesiastical matters from the fifth to the 
thirteenth century. Of particular importance are the letters exchanged between official representatives 
of the Armenian church and foreign dignitaries of the Greek-speaking imperial church in the Byzantine 
empire, of the Syriac-speaking church in Iran, and of the church in Georgia. 

? This is the usually accepted date for the consecration of Gregory at Caesarea, which marks the 
beginning of the formal organization of the church in Armenia. For the origins of Christianity in 
Armenia see Thomson (1988/9). 

> For the Iranian heritage in Armenia see Garsoian (1976), and for the religious background Russell 
(1987). * For this division and the geographical setting see Adontz (1970) ch. 1. 

> Toumanoff (1965) 133-4. Procop. Buildings 111.1.16. Loeb translation. 
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Not until the sixth century did Justinian do away with the traditional rights 
of the Armenian princes in a series of moves between 528 and 535. 
Armenian lands west of the border with Iran were then fully integrated into 
the empire as the four provinces of Armenia I-IV.’ 

It was in eastern Armenia — the sector under Persian suzerainty, which 
composed about four-fifths of the earlier kingdom — that the major cultu- 
ral and religious developments of this period had their origin. Yet the 
border between the two sectors was no solid wall. Although Armenian 
writers rarely refer explicitly to the border, through the communities in the 
west contacts between the imperial capital and Persian Armenia were pro- 
moted and sustained. 

In eastern Armenia the centrifugal tendencies of the leading princely 
families rapidly overcame the weakened monarchy. The rights and privi- 
leges of the noble families, jealously guarded over generations and consid- 
ered mote fundamental than royal authority, had been recognized by the 
Arsacids and legitimized. The office of sparapet, or chief military officer, for 
example, was the perquisite of the Mamikonean family, which played the 
leading role in politics during the fifth and sixth century. The role of coro- 
nant belonged by hereditary right to their principal rivals, the Bagratunis, 
who did not attain the leading role until the eighth century. 

In Arsacid Armenia there wete some fifty noble families of vatied size 
and powet, each with its own military forces.? Cities played little political or 
cultural role, despite their economic significance.’ The focus of noble life 
was the family holdings. The territories of the Mamikoneans were in Tayk’, 
Bagrevand and Taron — i.e. much of north central Armenia. The homeland 
of the Bagratunis was in Sper, but they gradually acquired territories to the 
south-west. A branch of this family was established in eastern Georgia 
(Iberia to the Greeks, K'art'li to the Georgians). To the south-east of Lake 
Van another family the Artsrunis, were settled. They acquired land 
between Lake Van and the Araxes, and were later to become the principal 
rivals of the Bagratunis. After the demise of the royal line, these families 
pursued their own interests with regard to Rome or Persia, conducting, as 
it were, an individual foreign policy. Eastern Armenia was thus not a stable 
unity. 

This traditional pattern of society was reinforced by the growth of an 
organized Armenian church. Armenian historians of the fifth and sixth 
century often stress the ‘national’ role of the church and the leadership of 
the patriarchs. But they do not explain that the bishoprics were established 
in the princely families, reinforcing the authority of the princes. This 


7 See further p. 672 below. 

8 Toumanoff (1963) 147-259 is devoted to "The states and dynasties of Caucasia in the formative 
centuries’, with detailed information on the different noble families. 

? Garsoian (1984/5). For the economic situation see Manandian (1965) ch. 4. 
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Armenian pattern, reflecting Armenian society of the time, was very 
different from that in the empire, which was based on the relative impor- 
tance of the cities where the bishops were resident. Furthermore, the 
Armenian patriarchate until the death of Sahak in 439 was itself regarded 
as a hereditary perquisite of the Pahlavuni family, just as were other offices 
of state in other families. 

Unhappy with any diminution of their privileges, the magnates of 
eastern Armenia quarrelled with king Khusro (who had been installed in 387 
when Arshak moved to western Armenia) and succeeded in having him 
deposed in favour of his son Vramshapur. The weaker the monarchy — from 
their point of view — the better, and soon the princes came to regard the 
shah himself as their immediate sovereign. On Vramshapur's death his 
father was briefly reinstated; then Yazdgerd I appointed his own son, 
Shapur. On Yazdgard's death in 420 Shapur failed to win the succession to 
the Sasanian throne. Vram V permitted Vramshapur's son Ardeshir to reign, 
but he too was unpopular. In 428 Vram agreed to accept the direct submis- 
sion of the Armenian princes. The monarchy was abolished, and a Persian 
governor, the marzpan, installed at Dvin.'! The marzpan was responsible for 
collecting taxes; the princes provided military service to the shah in person 
with their private armies. In their own lands they were autonomous. 

In this way, the shah took advantage of age-long Armenian practices to 
increase Persian control of Armenia. Recognizing the importance of the 
church in that valuable province, he attempted to strengthen his hand even 
more by deposing the patriarch Sahak, who represented continuity with the 
past through his descent from St Gregory the Illuminator and whose 
outlook allied him to Greek cultural interests. Sahak was replaced by an 
insignificant appointee, to be succeeded by two Syrians.'* Vram's policy with 
regard to the political administration of Armenia was moderate and suc- 
cessful. But his interference in ecclesiastical affairs was less well received. 
And his successor’s harsher measures, aimed at integrating Armenia more 
closely into the Sasanian empire, eventually sparked outright rebellion. The 
passion of those who resisted — resistance was by no means unanimous — 
reflects the increased Armenian allegiance to the church and to Christianity 
as their birthright. The terms ‘patrimonial’ or ‘ancestral way of life’ origi- 
nally used for the seculat realm — where they applied to personal estates or 
the monarchy — were adapted by early Armenian historians to the religious 
sphere, where they now defined Christianity and the church within an 
Armenian context. 

Yet Christianity was hardly ‘an ancestral way of life’ in fifth-century 
Armenia. The anonymous histotian known as Agathangelos, who gives the 


10 Garsoian (1984) esp. 233-5. 11 For this office see Christensen (1944) 131-9. 


12 For these three — Surmak, Brkisho and Shmuel — see Gatitte (1952) 99-102. 
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standard account of the conversion of the country, claims that Gregory 
visited the whole Caucasus, baptized millions of Armenians and estab- 
lished hundreds of bishoptics.'? But he was too optimistic. The process of 
conversion took many generations, and the church met with opposition on 
many fronts. The Buzandaran paints a vivid picture of the pro-Iranian ten- 
dencies of many noble families, whose allegiance to the shah was strength- 
ened by the acceptance of magism. For many the Christian message, which 
reached Armenia from Syria in the south and from Asia Minor to the west, 
was a foreign faith.'* The fact that no written medium for the Armenian 
language existed in the fourth century added to the difficulty of strength- 
ening the church's position and overcoming resistance to this alien innova- 
tion. So the invention of a script for the native tongue ¢ A.D. 400 by 
Mashtots marked a vety significant stage in the conversion of Armenia, 
though it was not in itself the last step in that process. 

Mashtots had received a Greek education and rose to a prominent posi- 
tion in the royal chancellery, but withdrew in order to lead a hermit' life. 
In due course he attracted disciples and, with support from the patriarch 
Sahak and king Vramshapur, formed a sctipt based on the Greek model — 
i.e. a fully alphabetical script with separate characters for each consonant 
and vowel. With only minor modifications, it has remained in continuous 
use down to the present day. His disciples were sent to Syria and Asia Minor 
to learn Syriac and Greek and to make translations of books needed for the 
church. Rapidly a corpus of biblical, liturgical, theological and historical 
texts was made available. The circle around Mashtots began to create orig- 
inal works as well, and their interests soon extended to secular studies as 
pursued in the contemporary schools and universities of the eastern 
Mediterranean — they produced works of philosophy, grammar and rheto- 
tic, and of scientific enquiry. ? 

The development of a specifically Armenian literature — in the broadest 
sense of the term — brought several consequences: an increasing sense of 
solidarity among Armenians on either side of the Roman- Iranian border, 
a stronger voice in national affairs for church authorities as a body that 
spoke for interests broader than those of individual families, and a greater 
involvement in the ecclesiastical questions that were shaking the eastern 
Roman empire. Armenia's liturgical practice was greatly influenced by 
Jerusalem. Many from Armenia and Georgia made pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, and some stayed on as monks. The theological exegesis of Syria 


13 For a comparison of the various recensions and versions of this history see the introduction to 
Thomson (1976). 

14 There is no general study in a western language of the impact of the Syrian strain in Armenian 
Christianity more recent than that of Ter-Minassiantz (1904). Aspects of Syrian liturgical influence are 
brought out by Winkler (1982), which has a good bibliography. 

15 For a survey of the early period see Thomson (1980) and in general Renoux (1993). 
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made a great impact, and the Greek fathers of the fourth century were well- 
known. As the Armenians forged their own traditions in matters of prac- 
tice, their attitudes with regard to matters of faith were sharpened by 
involvement in the burning issues of the day. This heightened sense of 
commitment to a faith associated with the Roman empire could only be 
regarded with concern by the rulers of the Sasanian world in which most 
of Armenia lay. 

Yazdgard Il's attempt to impose magism by force in 450 prompted imme- 
diate resistance by the church authorities; popular resentment coalesced 
around the prince of the Mamikonean family, Vardan. He was related by 
martiage to the patriarch Sahak, whose daughter his father had married, and 
his family played the leading role in contemporary Armenian politics. Like 
many other Armenian princes, Vardan had earlier temporized by submitting 
to magism when summoned to court. But he agreed to lead the revolt, and 
one of his brothers went with a delegation to seek aid from Theodosius II. 
The latter died in July, and Marcian refused to become involved in Armenia, 
having many distractions closer to home in the Balkans.’ 

Por that first year the Armenians held off the Persian forces. But faced 
with dissension in their own ranks, they could not resist a large Persian 
army sent to Armenia in 451. In June, Vardan and many nobles met their 
deaths on the field of Avarayr in eastern central Armenia; other leaders, 
both clerical and lay, were taken in captivity to the region of Nishapur. 
Resistance in a military sense was thus ended. But Armenia was a valuable 
asset to the Sasanian empire, and calmer views prevailed. Forced conver- 
sion to magism was dropped, and an uneasy peace marked the next gener- 
ation. During the reign of Peroz (459-84) the imprisoned leaders of the 
rebellion were released. 

The close ties between Armenia and Georgia were the indirect cause of 
the next attempt to loosen Iranian control. A daughter of Vardan 
Mamikonean, Shushanik, had married the governor of the neighbouring 
province of Gugark’, Vazgen. But he accepted magism, in return for which 
he was given a royal princess to wife. His first wife, Shushanik, died of sub- 
sequent ill-treatment, and was to become a martyred saint revered on both 
sides of the Armenian-Georgian border." Her Leis the first original com- 
position in Georgian, a script for that language having been formed in the 
early fifth century (by Mashtots, according to Armenian writers). The 
Georgian king, Vakhtang-Gorgasal, eventually put Vazgen to death in 482, 
thereby incurring the immediate wrath of his lord, shah Peroz. In this emer- 
gency Vakhtang sought aid from Huns beyond the Caucasus and from his 


16 This revolt is not mentioned in contemporary Greek sources. For the date of Elishe’s classic 


description and its relation to the version of Lazar see the introduction to Thomson (1982). 
17 Peeters (1935) discusses the original text by Jacob of Tsurtav and later versions in their historical 
setting, 
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Christian neighbours to the south. Vardan's nephew, Vahan Mamikonean, 
now the leading prince of that family, thus found himself at the head of the 
Armenian forces engaged in another rebellion, thirty-one years after his 
uncle's death. 

Military success was no more possible now than it was earlier. Armenian— 
Georgian co-operation was marred by mutual antagonisms, brought out 
clearly by the historian Lazar, who describes this period in detail — Vahan 
being the patron and hero of his History. The Armenian troops were forced 
to withdraw to the mountains of north-western Armenia. They were rent 
by internal dissensions, the Persians always finding supporters among the 
Armenian nobility. On the other hand, the Persian forces were not at full 
strength, since Peroz had taken a large army to attack the Hephthalites. His 
unexpected defeat and death on the battlefield in 484 entirely changed the 
situation. Anxious to placate their fractious subjects, whose Christian ties to 
the Roman empire were a potential source of danger, the Persians removed 
their governor. In his place, the prince of the most prominent local noble 
family was appointed marypan. Thus Vahan Mamikonean gained the 
measure of internal autonomy for which his uncle Vardan had died in 451. 

The attention of Armenian historians moves rapidly from Vahan’s 
success to the involvement of Armenia in the Byzantine—Persian wars of 
the late sixth and early seventh century. In doing so, they ignore the growing 
estrangement of the Armenian from the imperial church — a rift with cul- 
tural and political consequences of the first magnitude. 

The increasing importance of the church as a cultural institution follow- 
ing the abolition of the monarchy in 428 is not of itself surprising, It was 
the only institution that cut across factional lines, and it was the only 
medium through which literary and artistic endeavours could be realized 
on any meaningful scale. Individuals with financial backing would still 
attend the universities of the eastern Mediterranean; Greek and Syriac as 
well as Armenian sources attest to the presence of Armenian students in 
Antioch, Beirut, Alexandria, Athens and elsewhere. But government 
service as a career for the educated was no longer an option after 428; the 
only major patron of education and learning was the church, and only the 
church could offer advancement for the ambitious and a haven for the stu- 
dious. The complaints of Anania of Shirak in the seventh century that his 
fellow countrymen did not admire learning suggest that without patronage 
a teaching career was difficult.'* There were cities in Armenia, but they did 
not play the cultural role of an Antioch or an Athens, with organized 
schools and subsidized professorial chairs. 

The relationship of the Armenian church to the larger Greek world was 
thus of importance. Armenians were always admirers of Greek learning, 


18 His short ‘Autobiography’ is a unique document in early Armenian literature. 
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but their attitude to Constantinople was ambivalent. In part, such an atti- 
tude reflected the political situation; a pro-Greck attitude could arouse sus- 
picions of disloyalty to the shah. Some part was played by the very different 
backgrounds of Armenians and Greeks — and, not least, the strong Syrian 
strain in Armenian ecclesiastical life, church ritual and theological exegesis 
prevented any automatic acceptance of things Greek. An official break 
between the churches was long in coming. But the steps which led to that 
eventually irrevocable rupture deserve a btief review. 

Luckily, the Armenian reaction to the theological questions that divided 
the Greek oz&uene — debates which gave the Armenians an opportunity to 
define more carefully their own position — is well documented in the Book 
of Leiters. The first three sections of this unique collection of official doc- 
uments comprise exchanges of letters between Armenian ecclesiastical 
authorities and members of the imperial church of the eastern 
Roman/Byzantine empire, representatives of the Syriac-speaking church 
in Iran, and ecclesiastics in Georgia, covering the fifth, sixth and seventh 
century. The eatliest is a letter by Acacius, bishop of Melitene, written soon 
after the Council of Ephesus, held in 431." 

Melitene had been one of the cities where the pupils of Mashtots had 
pursued their study of Greek. Acacius had met Mashtots on the latter's 
travels in Roman territory, and was well informed of events in Armenia. 
He had recently played a significant role in the Council of Ephesus, where 
Nestorius and other Antiochene theologians had been condemned. So he 
took alarm when he heard that works by Theodore of Mopsuestia wete 
being read in Armenia. For Theodore was a prominent biblical exegete of 
the Antiochene school, whose interpretation of the Incarnation had been 
rejected at Ephesus. But Armenian interest in Theodore was not surpris- 
ing, since the tradition he represented had been strong in Edessa, the centre 
of Sytiac-speaking Christian culture. It was to Edessa that Mashtots had 
gone in his search for an Armenian script, and it was in Edessa that many 
of his pupils studied. The reply to Acacius’ letter, signed by Sahak as prelate 
of the Armenian church, was polite but guarded, denying any Armenian 
involvement in heresy yet not specifying any heresy by name. A second 
letter was sent by Acacius to the secular authorities of Armenia. It had been 
prompted by Syrian priests who reported that the influence of ‘Nestorian’ 
ideas in Armenia was continuing. But it passed without response. 

Of greater impact was a letter from the patriarch of Constantinople, 
Proclus. This time it was not foreign Syrians, but two pupils of Mashtots 
who had taken the initiative. While in the capital to translate Greek texts, 
they approached the patriarch for an authoritative interpretation of the 


1 For the Armenian correspondence with Acacius and the patriarch Proclus see Tallon (195 5). The 
Armenian reaction to the theological disputes is discussed in Sarkissian (1975). For the debates within 
the eastern Roman empire see in general Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition. 
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doctrine of the Incarnation. That this was not an official solicitation by the 
Armenian authorities is clear from an apology by a third Armenian disci- 
ple, Eznik, who had studied in Edessa before going to Constantinople. 
Proclus responded by addressing a detailed exposition of the matter to the 
bishops of Armenia. The Armenian reply was signed by both Sahak and 
Mashtots. After defining their own faith, they assured the patriarch that no 
heretical ideas attributable to Theodore were circulating in Armenia. The 
letter of Proclus, however, was to temain a keystone of Armenian orth- 
doxy, and this early emphasis on the Council of Ephesus had a profound 
impact. Ephesus, rather than the Council of Chalcedon, held twenty yeats 
later, would be the rallying-cry of Armenian theologians. 

The Fourth Oecumenical Council — held across the Bosphorus in 
Chalcedon in 451 — did not bring peace to the warring parties or solve the 
theological question of defining the Incarnation in a manner satisfactory to 
all. The patriarch of Armenia was not represented at Chalcedon, though 
bishops from Armenian provinces on the Roman side of the frontier were 
in attendance." Somewhat surprisingly, the early Armenian historians pass 
over both the Second Council of Ephesus in 449 and that of Chalcedon in 
451. It was the emperor Zeno's Henotikon, promulgated in 482, that 
Armenians emphasized as otthodox. (As noted above, in that year Vahan 
Mamikonean was engaged in open rebellion against the shah, a situation 
resolved by his eventual appointment as marzpan.) Bypassing the recent divi- 
sive Council of Chalcedon, in their official pronouncements the Armenians 
were happy to pledge their allegiance to Nicaea and Ephesus. As they devel- 
oped their own traditions in ecclesiastical architecture and moulded an indi- 
vidual Armenian literature, they were not at the turn of the century acting 
in deliberate opposition to what was then the orthodoxy of the empire. 

Ata council held in 505/6 in Dvin, the residence of the marzpan and the 
main city of Persian Armenia, a group of Syrians from the Persian empire 
appeated, requesting episcopal consecration for one of their monks, 
Simeon. These Syrians were not members of the church in Persia which 
enjoyed the shah's official recognition, but were Monophysites. The 
Armenian bishops consecrated Simeon and recognized the orthodoxy of 
these Syrians as being in conformity with their own faith and that of the 
Greeks. But the zealous Simeon, an opponent of the official church in 
Persia, persuaded the Armenians to anathematize the Council of 
Chalcedon as expressing the views of Nestorius.” The Armenians did not 
anathematize the Greek church as such; the Henotikon of Zeno was still in 


force, and he was regarded by the Armenians as ‘the blessed emperor’.” 


2 Garsoian (1989). ?! For the career of Simeon see Shahid (1971) 159-79. 

22 Tn the Book of Letters, Zeno is called ‘blessed’ (49, 140, 268); ‘pious’ (141, 142, 328); ‘orthodox’ (126, 
262, 277); ‘benevolent’ (266, 267, 269). For this council in Dvin see Sarkissian (1975) ch. 7: “The rejec- 
tion of the council of Chalcedon’. 
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But this apparent unanimity of the Greek and Armenian churches was 
misleading. Zeno's policy of compromise with the opponents of 
Chalcedon was reversed on the accession of Justin. After 518 the imperial 
church of Constantinople made peace with Rome and stood firmly behind 
the definitions of Chalcedon. As the sixth century progressed, the 
Monophysites in Syria and Egypt became more coherently organized, 
thanks mainly to the labours of Jacob Baradaeus, while their theology 
found definite expression in the works of Severus of Antioch. The 
differences apparent at the time of Chalcedon had now become quite clear- 
cut, and compromise was increasingly dificult.” 

The Armenians do not seem to have taken any definite steps to repudi- 
ate the Greek return to Chalcedonian orthodoxy until they were prompted 
to do so by another Syrian delegation from Persia, which appeared at 
another council held in Dvin in 555, again requesting consecration for one 
of their company. These Syrians were members of a splinter group within 
the Monophysite church, the Julianists, who held that Christ's body had 
remained ‘incorruptible’.* The Armenian patriarch, Nerses II, and his 
bishops found the Syrians’ profession of faith orthodox and consecrated 
Abdisho. The impact of Julianist ideas was not the most important result 
of this encounter in 555; in later years there was no unanimity among 
Armenian theologians on that issue. The significant fact was that the 
Armenians not only rejected Chalcedon again; they also, for the first time, 
specifically anathematized the Greek church for upholding that council — 
which to Armenian eyes had approved the ideas of Nestorius.” 

Despite these important developments, whose significance was pethaps 
not obvious at the time, Armenian historians have remarkably little to say 
about Armenian affairs during the reigns of Justin and Justinian. The first 
Persian war, which ended in 5 32, brought no change to the frontiers or the 
status of the divided country. Even the reorganization of the Armenian 
territories in the eastern Roman empire by Justinian is passed over by 
Armenian sources. In 528 the right of Armenian princes to maintain their 
private military forces was abrogated when the office of magister militum per 
Armeniam was created. The civil standing of the princes was diminished 
when their traditional rights of inheritance were brought into line with 
imperial practice. In 536 Armenian territory was reorganized into Armenia 
I, U, Il and IV at the expense of neighbouring land in Cappadocia. The 
use of the name Armenia’ is an indication of the strongly Armenian pres- 
ence west of the Euphrates, which had been increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing. Now, not only were the Armenians inside the imperial borders 


23 For Severus see Frend, Monophysite Movement 201—20, and for Jacob Baradaeus ibid. 284-7, with ch. 
21b (Kennedy), p. 594 above. 24 For this controversy see Draguet (1924). 

25 For this second council of Dvin and the correspondence preserved in the Book of Letters see 
Garitte (1952) 130-75. 
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deprived of their long-standing rights and governance by traditional 
princely families (which had been guaranteed in the original treaty), but this 
significant portion of the total Armenian population was lost to Armenia 
proper. Imperial authorities did not speak Armenian or encourage alle- 
giance to the Armenian church, as Justinian attempted to impose imperial 
orthodoxy on his realms. Armenians were useful to the empire in many 
ways, especially in the army. But an individual Armenian culture flourished 
henceforth only on the Persian side of the frontier. 

Justinian’s treatment of his Armenian nobles led to complaints to the 
shah” and Armenian involvement in a conspiracy against the emperor." In 
540 hostilities between Byzantium and Persia reopened. Antioch was cap- 
tured, but Dara resisted the invading Persians. Military operations were 
confined to Mesopotamia and Lazica during the war, save for an encoun- 
ter at Dvin in 543. The peace of 545 was one of many made during the long 
confrontation, which continued into the following century. 

There was no overt sign of unrestin Persian Armenia until the latter part 
of the sixth century. When trouble did break out, it seems to have been 
caused by the attitude of the Persian zarzpan of the time, Suren, not by the 
official policy of the shah. In 571 Suren set up a fire-temple in Dvin and 
attempted to impose Zoroastrianism on the country. The reaction was par- 
allel to that of 450. Led by Vardan, prince of the Mamikoneans (not to be 
confused with the leader of the fifth-century revolt), the Armenians 
rebelled. When Suren returned the following year with reinforcements, he 
perished in the encounter. However, the Persians retook Dvin, and Vardan 
fled to Constantinople. Now, for the first time, the consequences of the 
religious differences became clear. Vardan had to accept communion with 
the imperial church, while the patriarch, who had fled with him, remained 
at Constantinople under the cloud of submission to Chalcedon until his 
death in 574.78 

Justin II gave Vardan military forces, and Dvin was retaken. But Roman 
success was not lasting. In 576 Persian forces under Khusro crossed 
Armenia but failed to capture Karin (Theodosiopolis). After advancing as 
far as Sebaste, Khusro withdrew and sacked Melitene, but after a confron- 
tation there, he fled back to Persia in confusion. During negotiations the 
following year, the Roman general Justinian was defeated by Tam Khusro 
in Basean and Bagrevand,” and the Persians retained the frontier fortress 
of Dara, which they had captured in 573.” 

But Roman fortunes revived in 59o when the general Vahram Chobin 
seized the Sasanian throne on the murder of shah Hormizd. The legitimate 


heir, Khusro IL, son of Hormizd, appealed to the emperor Maurice for 
2° Toumanoff (1963) 175; Procop. Wars 11.5.56. 27 Adontz (1970) 160-1; Procop. Wars 11.3.31. 

28 This rebellion and the ‘union’ of 572 is discussed in Garitte (1952) 183—275. 

? Sebeos 71. 30 Whitby, Maurice 264-7. 
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help, promising in return to cede to the empire all of Armenia as far as Lake 
Van and Dvin, plus part of Georgia. The offer was accepted, and the 
Armenians under Mushegh, prince of the Mamikoneans, sided with 
Khusro and the Byzantines. Their combined forces defeated Vahram the 
following year at Gandzak in eastern Armenia. Installed as ruler of Persia, 
Khusro fulfilled his promise: Armenia west of the Hrazdan and Azat rivers 
passed to Byzantium. 

This success for the eastern Roman empire was fraught with a number 
of consequences for the Armenians. Maurice attempted to integrate 
Armenia more securely into the empire. He deported significant numbers 
of Armenians to the Balkans to strengthen his borders there and weaken 
resistance to imperial rule among Armenians now incorporated into the 
empire. The Armenian general Mushegh Mamikonean was killed in 
Thrace.?! But Maurice sometimes encountered resistance by Armenian sol- 
diers. The Bagratid prince Smbat rebelled and was condemned to the arena. 
Saved by his strength, according to the Armenian historian (by the clem- 
ency of the empress, according to a Greek source), he was exiled to 
Africa.’ But it was not long before he was in the east, serving the shah. 

The plight of the Armenians between shah and emperor is well 
expressed in an apocryphal letter which the Armenian historian known as 
Sebeos claims was sent by Maurice to Khusto: “They are a perverse and dis- 
obedient nation, who stand between us and disturb us. I shall gather mine 
and send them off to Thrace. You gather yours and order them to be sent 
to the east. If they die, itis our enemies who die. If they kill, they kill our 
enemies. Then we shall live in peace. For if they remain in their own land, 
there will be no repose for us.” 

But the most significant aspect of his policy was the attempt to enforce 
imperial orthodoxy in the newly acquired territories. The Armenian patri- 
arch was summoned to a synod where the union of the churches might be 
effected — that is, where the Armenians would accept Chalcedon and com- 
municate with the Byzantines. Moses II refused to go and remained in Dvin, 
just across the border. On this occasion he is credited with a riposte that 
clearly expressed Armenian resistance to assimilation. It is preserved in a 
rare pro-Chalcedonian document of Armenian origin: ‘I shall not cross the 
Azat; I shall not eat bread baked [in the oven]; I shall not drink warm water.’ 
The Azat was the river marking the border and is a pun, the word meaning 
‘free’. The other two comments refer to the differing practices of the liturgy, 
since Armenians used unleavened bread and did not mix warm water with 
the wine.** Matters of doctrine may figure more prominently in the written 
records of historians and theologians, but the development of different 
rituals was no less potent a factor in the estrangement of the churches. 


31 Sebeos 90-1. Whitby, Maurice 127-8, notes that Sebeos’ account seems to be a conflation of 
several campaiens. 32 Sebeos 93; cf. Whitby, Maurice 127. 3 Sebeos 86. 
pag 93 y» 7 
? For the ‘union’ of 591 and the comments of Moses II see Garitte (1952) 225—54. 
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Nevertheless, the Armenian bishops in Byzantine territory did go to 
Constantinople and accept communion, thus causing a schism in the 
Armenian church. An anti-patriarch, John, was established by Maurice on 
his side of the Azat, at Avan. Until the death of Maurice, the dissension 
continued. But once Byzantine forces withdrew, then Armenian unity was 
restored. This pattern recurred in the time of Heraclius and again under 
Justinian II, but proved no more lasting than under Maurice. Despite the 
fact that many sympathized with the position of the Greek imperial church 
— and significant groups of Chalcedonian Armenians existed in the suc- 
ceeding centuries? — reunion between the Byzantine and Armenian 
churches was never effected. 

Yet the time of Maurice was remembered as a time of peace. The 
curious text known as ‘Pseudo-Shapuh’ — a medley of tales dating from the 
ninth to the twelfth century, and not the lost work of the ninth-century his- 
torian — refers to the proverb: ‘As in the time of Maurice, when one lived 
untroubled. It also reports that when Maurice summoned his father David, 
who lived in Armenia, the latter said: ‘I cannot come. I prefer my small 
garden to the Roman empire.’ But by cutting off the heads of the largest 
cabbages in his garden, he indicated to his son's messengers how Mautice 
should treat his magnates.” 

Just as Maurice used Armenian arms in the Balkans, so did those 
Armenian princes on the Persian side of the border continue to provide 
military service to the shah. The most notable example is the career of 
Smbat, prince of the Bagratunis, who served at different times both 
emperor and shah — Armenian loyalties being rarely unequivocal and per- 
manent. Just as Maurice settled colonies of Armenians in the west, so did 
Smbat find Armenians, Greeks and Syrians deported to Hyrcania when he 
was serving as governor there for Khusro U. Sebeos notes that the 
Armenians had even forgotten their own language, and that Smbat reme- 
died this by arranging for the ministry of a priest." The role of language 
and religion as a means of preserving Armenian identity in colonies outside 
the homeland was already clear. 

At the same time, the Armenians were estranged from their northern 
neighbours. The Georgians under the Catholicos Kyrion disavowed the 
Armenian rejection of Chalcedon and henceforth remained firmly commit- 
ted to the orthdoxy of Constantinople. The final rupture occurred after a 
series of bitter exchanges. At another council held in Dvin in 608, the 
Armenians excommunicated the Georgians.?? But contacts between the two 
peoples could not be stopped by fiat, not least because of the extensive 


> For Chalcedonian Armenians in later centuries see Arutyunova-Fidanyan (1980). 

36 Ps. Shapuh 49, 51. C£. Adontz (1934). 37 Sebeos 96-7. 

38 The Armenian-Georgian correspondence in the Book of Letters has not been translated, but many 
of the documents were quoted by Ukhtanes and may be read in the English rendering of that later his- 
torian. But see now Garsoian (1999). 
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bonds of consanguinity linking noble families on both sides of the frontier. 
Pro-Chalcedonian Armenians were particularly numerous in Tayk’ and 
Gugark’, where the two peoples mingled. 

The downfall of Maurice in 602 gave Khusro an opportunity to recover 
the Armenian lands ceded to his earlier supporter. The reign of Heraclius, 
however, was to see the final defeat of Sasanian Persia and the rise of anew 
power in the near east. These truly epoch-making events lie beyond our 
present scope. Here it may suffice to note that by the turn of the sixth 
century the basic structures of an independent Armenian culture had 
already been created. 

Many years earlier Tacitus had referred to the ambivalent role of 
Armenia and the Armenians between Rome and Parthia: ‘A people from 
the earliest times of equal ambiguity in character and geography . .. placed 
between two great empires, with which they differ frequently" He described 
their dealings with both sides, and he knew that fundamentally the 
Armenians were closer to Iran than to Rome.?? In Sasanian times as well, 
the value of Armenia as a vassal state was recognized by the two sides: the 
eastern Roman empire and Sasanian Iran both sought to control Armenia, 
to engage its troops and to profit from the gold mines and other natural 
resoutces. After the division of the country and the abolition of the mon- 
archy, attempted control became attempted integration — more successful 
in Roman Armenia than in the much larger eastern sector. 

The conversion of the Armenians to Christianity gradually changed 
their relationship with Iran, but slowly and painfully. The various strands 
of Christian practice from Jerusalem, Syria and Asia Minor were moulded 
into a national tradition. But their faith and practice kept the Armenians 
apart from the imperial church of Constantinople. Armenian scholars 
created a national literature that was overtly patterned on the Christian lit- 
eratures in Syriac and Greek, reflecting also the influence of late antique 
culture which Armenians of the fourth and later centuries absorbed in the 
schools of the eastern Mediterranean. But the Iranian background was not 
easily shaken off, and Persian motifs reappeared throughout the centuries. 
Many Armenians found fame and fortune in the Byzantine empire, but 
Armenia as a whole was never integrated into the Greek-speaking empire. 

When Armenians later reflected on their individuality and the formation 
of their unique culture, they concentrated on a few specific episodes: the 
conversion of king Trdat (Tiridates), the invention of the Armenian script 
and beginnings of a literature in the vernacular, and the heroic resistance 
to Sasanian attempts to impose magism. The interpreters of those events, 
no matter how far removed or tendentious, became the classic authors par 


?? "Tacitus, Annals 11.56; x111.34. My translation. 
4 C£. Charanis (1963) and for a later period Kazhdan (1975). 
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excellence. And the images of those events as expressed in the classic histo- 
ries gave meaning to succeeding generations who sought to understand the 
role and fate of Armenia in an unfriendly world. 

Armenia may have played a larger role in the politics of the near east in 
the time of Tigran the Great, as Moses Khorenatsi rightly stated: ‘He 
extended the borders of our territory, and established them at their 
extreme limits in antiquity. He was envied by all who lived in his time, while 
he and his epoch were admired by posterity.’*' Yet Tigran and military 
success were not the typical models in terms of which Armenians thought 
of their present and their future. Imagery of a ‘golden age’ described the 
harmony of king Tiridates and St Gregory the Illuminator, while wishful 
prophecies foresaw the eradication of present woes by the restoration of 
the descendants of the one to the Arsacid throne and of the descendants 
of the other to the patriarchate. More powerful than the memory of the 
heroic Tigran was the model of the Maccabees, whose defence of ances- 
tral customs and an individual religious culture evoked a strong response in 
Armenian minds.” So in the fifth and sixth centuries the image of an 
Armenian ‘classical’ age was created. Perhaps exaggerated in retrospect, it 
none the less depicted a people who could not be assimilated into either of 
the imperial powets. 


^! Moses 1.24 — though he has dated this Tigran far too early. 
#2 See the introduction to Thomson (1982) for the details. Such imagery was applied by the tenth- 
century Thomas Artsruni to the Muslim rulers, and is frequently found in later Armenian writers. 
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A.D. Emperors The West The East 

425 Theodosius II (408-50) Reform of teaching in Constantinople 
Valentinian III (425-5 5) 

427 First commission to codify laws 

428 Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople 

429 Vandals cross to Africa 

431 Aspar and eastern army defeated by Vandals First Council of Ephesus; deposition of Nestorius 

432 Death of Augustine 

435 Revolt of bagaudae in Armorica Exile of Nestorius 

436 Goths besiege Narbonne 

438 Theodosian Code issued 

439 Geiseric the Vandal captures Carthage 

440 Vandals ravage Sicily Yazdgard II attacked eastern provinces 

441 Sueves control Baetica and Carthaginiensis Victories for Attila in Balkans 

443 Ascendancy of eunuch Chrysaphius 

447 Sweeping successes of Attila in Balkans 

449 Embassy to Attila Second Council of Ephesus (the Robber Synod) 

450 Marcian (450-7) 

451 Attila invades Gaul; defeat at Catalaunian Plains Council of Chalcedon 

452 Attila attacks Italy; sack of Aquileia 

453 Death of Pulcheria Death of Attila 

454 Valentinian III murdets Aetius Huns defeated at River Nedao 

455 Avitus (45 5—7) Vandals sack Rome 

457 Leo I (457—74) Aspar controls succession 





Majorian (457—61) 


Death of Symeon Stylites 


Libius Severus (461-5) 
Anthemius (467—72) 


Glycerius (473—4) 
Zeno (474-91) 


Nepos (474-5) 
Romulus (475-6) 


Basiliscus (usurper) 


Anastasius (491-518) 


Justin I (518-27) 


Athalaric (526-34) 
Justinian I (527-65) 


Expedition of Majorian to Spain v. Vandals 
Defeat of Majorian in Spain; Ricimer controls succession 


Failure of eastern expedition v. Vandals 


Death of Ricimer 


Rebellion of Orestes 
Odoacer deposes Romulus Augustulus 
Visigoths capture Arles and Marseilles 


Acacian schism divides Rome and Constantinople 
Huneric persecutes Catholics 
Theoderic enters Italy 


Theoderic the Amal captures Ravenna and kills Odoacer 


Clovis and Franks defeat Visigoths at Vouillé 
Clovis’ Catholic Council of Orleans 
Division of Frankish kingdom on Clovis’ death 


End of Acacian schism 
Execution of Boethius 


Overthrow and death of Aspar 


Leo sends Nepos west to depose Glycerius 
Rebellion of Basiliscus; Zeno retires to Isauria 


Return of Zeno; exile and death of Basiliscus 
Death of Theoderic Strabo 

Zeno issues Henotikon 

Rebellion of Illus 

Theoderic the Amal leaves Balkans for Italy 





Rebellion in Isauria 


Anastasius deposes Euphemius of Constantinople 
Suppression of Isaurian revolt 

Abolition of Chrysargyron tax; coinage reform 
Kavadh invades eastern provinces; siege of Amida 
Truce on eastern frontier; construction of Dara 


Anastasius deposes Macedonius of Constantinople 
Deposition of Flavius of Antioch; Severus succeeds 


First revolt of Vitalian 
Defeat of Vitalian 


Commission for codification of Law 








A.D. Emperors The West The East 
529 First edition of Codex Iustinianus 
530 Commission to codify Roman jurists 
531 Accession of Khusto I, king of Persia 
532 Nika riot; ‘Endless Peace’ with Persia 
533 Belisarius defeats Vandals Theopaschite Edict 
Completion of Digest of Roman law, and Institutes 
534 Pragmatic Sanction to regulate affairs of Africa Second edition of Codex lustinianus 
Burgundian kingdom taken over by Franks Triumph of Belisarius at Constantinople 
Regency of Amalasuintha in Italy 
535 Murder of Amalasuintha; Belisarius despatched to Italy Consulship of Belisarius 
536 Belisarius lands in Italy; capture of Naples 
Belisarius occupies Rome 
537 Siege of Rome Dedication of rebuilt St Sophia 
539 Goths capture Milan and massacre inhabitants 
Franks invade Italy 
540 Belisarius enters Ravenna Khusro I attacks Romans; sack of Antioch 
Basilius, the last annual consul 
Jacob Baradaeus appointed bishop of Edessa; creation 
of separate Monophysite hierarchy 
542 Bubonic plague strikes Constantinople 
544 Belisarius’ second expedition to Italy 
546 Totila captures Rome 
547 Pope Vigilius summoned to Constantinople 
548 Death of Theodora 
549 Recall of Belisarius 
552 Arrival of Narses in Ravenna 
Defeat and death of Totila at Busta Gallorum 
553/4 Fifth Oecumenical Council at Constantinople 
554 Pragmatic Sanction to regulate affairs of Italy 
558 First contacts between Avars and Romans 
559 Kutrigurs cross Danube; raid breaches Long Walls 
561 Division of Frankish kingdom on Chlothar I's death 
562 Plot against Justinian; 50 Years Peace with Persia 











Visigothic Kings Vandal Kings Frankish Kings Rulers of Italy Lombard Rulers in Italy Persian Kings 
IheodericI 419-51 Geiseric 428—77 Childeric ?—481 Odoacer 476—935 Vahram V 421-38 
Theoderic II 453-66 Huneric 477-84 Clovis c. 481— Theoderic 493-526 Yazdgard II 438-57 
6. 511 
Euric 466-84 Gunthamund 484-96 Chlothar I 511-61 Athalaric 526-34 Hormizd IH 457-9 
Alaric II 484-507 Thrasamund 496-523 Theoderic I 511-33 Theodahad 534-6 Peroz 459-84 
Gesalic 507-11 Hilderic 523—30 Childebert I 511-58 Vitigis 536-40 Balash 484-8 
Amalric 511-31 Gelimer 530-3 TheodebertI 533-47 Totila 541-52 Alboin 568-72 Kavadh 488-531 
Theudis 531-48 Theodebald — 547-55 Cleph 572-4 Khusro I 531-79 
Theudisclus 548-9 Guntram 561-92 Ducal interregnum 3574-84 Hormizd IV 579-90 
Agila 549-55 Charibert I 561-7 Authari 584-90 Vahram Tchobin 590-1 
Athanagild 551—68 Sigibert I 561—75 Agilulf 590-616 Khusro U 590-628 
Liuva I 567-71 Chilperic 561—84 
Leovigild 569—86 Childebert II 575—95/6 
Reccared 586—601 Chlothar II 584—629 
Theodebert 596—612 
Theoderic II 596—615 
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